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b. The mining of the Haiphong channel and/or blockade of North 
Vietnam would of course heighten anxiety and increase the condemnation 
of us, but the reaction would be much less violent than in the case of the 
bombing of the big cities. The government might worry about the effect 
on Japanese trade, but shipping is only a minor consideration since at 
present Japanese, ships are not going to North Vietnam except for a fev 7 
chartered to foreign countries. I believe that the government could accept 
this sort of blockade as justified pressure on North Vietnam, and I doubt 
that they would withdraw support from us simply because of it. Even the 
general public could accept our blockade as being consistent with our view 
of the war and being less heinous than even the present level of bombing. 

c. Our ground combat forces have so far produced no violent 
reaction in Japan, and I think we could further increase them (even on a 
massive scale) without too much further deterioration in public attitudes 
toward us. However, if as you suggest, this were to lead to a slackening 
of the South Vietnamese effort and a growing hostility on the part of the 
local population toward us, this would have catastrophic repercussions here. 
This is exactly what the Japanese fear may already be the situation, and if 
their fears were borne out in reality, there would be greatly increased 
public condemnation of our position. Even the government and our other 
supporters here would feel that we had indeed gotten bogged down in a 
hopeless war against "nationalism" in Asia. Under such circumstances it 
would be difficult for the government to resist demands that Japan cut 

itself loose as far as possible from the sinking ship of American policy in Asia. 

Thus my conclusions are that possibility (a) would have very damaging 
effects on the U.S. - Japan relationship, possibility (b) would do only minor 
damage to us in Japan, and possibility (c) woiild not cause serious reper- 
cussions imtil South Vietnamese attitudes and actions became as a result 
adversely affected, at which point the damage would be extreme. To 
define more exactly what I mean by damaging results, I would expect 
a great growth in Japan of anti-American and neutralist sentiment, which 
would lead to a greatly increased demand for accommodation with the 
Chinese Communists and for weakening or even ending the present defense 
relationship with the United States. The latter would probably mean a sharp 
decline in the possibilities for effective utilization of our bases in Japan in a 
time of crisis, a sharp decline in the chances of continuing the defense 
relationship in its present (or a better) form after 1970, and, more imme- 
diately, a rapid boiling up of the Ryukyu problem both in Japan and Okinav/a 
to such a point that o.ur bases there too would lose most of toeir value to us 
and U.S. -Japan relations would be further hurt by the friction over this issue. 

Of course, these hazards must be weighed against the effects on Japan 
of a deterioration of the situation in South Vietnam, possible ultimate 
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collapse of the government there, and the withdrawal of the United States 
These possibilities too would have a seriously adverse effect on Japan, 
strongly encouraging neutralism and a desire to be free of the defense / i 
association with the United States. ' 


In predicting the various adverse reactions, I have in mind that the 
unhappy situations described above would heighten the confrontation in 
Japan between left and right, add strength to the left, and increase doubts 
in much of the right and most of the middle-of-the-road groups as to the 
wisdom of U. S. policies and of the Japanese alliance with the U. S. These 
changes probably would not bring the left into power right away but would 
very probably force the government, in an effort to retain its popular 
majority, to move far enough toward the position of the left to in effect 
wreck the present defense relationship with the United States. 




The importance of the considerations regarding Japan can only be 
measured in terms of all the matters at stake in the Vietnam war. What 
actually happens to South Vietnam itself I consider only a very minor point 
compared to the effect of the outcome of the war or of the methods we use 
in pursuing it in the following three basic policy areas; 


1. The attitudes and the stability of the other less developed 
countries, principally in Southeast Asia, but to some extent throughout 
the world. This in turn has two aspects, namely the effect of the war 
and our methods on: (a) the will of other free -world LDC's to withstand 
Communist subversion and aggression and their confidence in us (or on 
free world institutions) to protect them; and (b) the attitude of the Chinese 
Commumsts and associated Communist groups toward us and their 
confidence in guerrilla warfare as a means of taking over the LDC's. 
These two factors will in large part determine to what extent and at what 
cost other LDC's can be effectively defended against "wars of liberation" 
in the future. They will also influence our whole developing relationship 
with Communist China. 

2. The informal "grand alliance" of the advanced nations of the 
free world. The fundamental identity of interests and cooperation of these 
countries is basic to the whole U. S. position in the world. The weakest 
link in U.S. relationships with the other advanced free -world nations is 
probably with Japan, though this, for geographic, cultural and racial 
reasons, is one of the most important links. Thus serious damage to the 
relationship with Japan would have an extremely adverse effect on U.S. 
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! interests. Moreover it seems probable that courses of action that 

[ seriously damage U.S. -Japanese relationships are also likely to damaoe 

to a considerable extent our relationships with many of the other advanced 
nations of the free world. 

3. Our relationship with the Soviet Union and the relationship of 
the latter with Communist China. 
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To devise a sound basic strategy, I believe that we must calculate 
what effect the outcome in Vietnam and our various actions there will have 
in these three major policy areas, and then choose those actions which 
combine the greatest chances of working out with the highest degree of 
acceptability to us. On the basis of the hypothesis you gave in your 
memorandum, I would list the possible outcomes as follows: 

1. Victory in SVN: a. by pursuing the present limited course - 15% 

b. by escalating through one or more of your 

"policy possibilities" -10-15% 

2, Stalemate or failure: _ 70-75% 

First, as to your three "policy possibilities, " I would say that if 
their chances of malcing a helpful contribution are only 15-20%, they 
should be avoided if they would have appreciably more adverse than useful 
efiects in our three basic policy areas. I feel sure that bombing the 
big cities would have seriously adverse repercussions in policy areas 
2 and 3 (and also probably in area 1) and therefore should clearly be 
avoided. Blockading North Vietnam, I believe, would have somewhat 
adverse reactions in policy area 2 and possibly in policy area 3, so 
should probably not be tried if the strategic results in Vietnam are as 
marginal as you say. Increasing our ground troops would, I feel, have 
few if any bad repercussions in any of these policy areas, until it rises 
to the point where it produces South Vietnamese apathy or antipathy, at 
which point it would become highly disadvantageous in all three policy 

areas. Therefore, the trick here is to discover where that point is and 
to stay safely under it. 

Even assuming resort to your three "policy possibilities, " "stalemate 
or failure" would occupy almost three quarters of the spectrum of 
possibilities, with "failure, " I presume, easily half of the total possibilities. 
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If w© eschew the three policy possibilities, " except for the limited steps 
suggested in the preceding paragraph, the "stalemate or failure" cateaorv 
would become 80-85% of the total possibilities, and "failure" I presume 
would occupy well over half the chances. Obviously we should be crivina 
serious thought and planning to the "if we lose" side of the picture " 

The important point here is that there are all sorts of different 
types of failure, which, even if they mostly lead to the same local 
result of an eventual Communist takeover in South Vietnam, would have 
very different repercussions on the vastly more important three policy 
areas I have outlined above. We should remember that Vietnam in itself 
is only a very small counter in world strategy and that, if we do lose 
there, we must be sure that this defeat does not so cripple us that we 
emerge from this battle unable to fight again. In other words, 
developing a method to stop future "wars of liberation" in the LDC's 
is much more important to us than victory in Vietnam itself. 

You have suggested a distinction between a forced U. S. withdrawal 
because of the collapse or surrender of the GVN and a withdrawal 
through a deal on our part with Hanoi or through international negotiations 
describing the former as the "least worst. " This might be true insofar 
as the effect on Th^and and similar countries is concerned (though I have 
my doubts about this judgment). I am sure, however, that withdrawal 
through negotiations would be vastly preferable so far as our relations 
with J apan are concerned. If we were forced out by a GVN coUapse or 
deal, the J apanese would feel that this had happened because we had failed 
to recognize what they had been trying to point out to us all along and 
that this proved America's lack of wisdom and its unreliability in all matters 
concernmg Asia. On the other hand, if we withdraw as the result of an 
international agreement, this would seem to them to have been the result 
of heeding Japanese views and advice, and, if Japan itself could be 
sufficiently engaged in the international conference effort, the whole 
matter might possibly even be turned to our advantage in Japan. 

Looking more broadly at our three policy areas, I believe we might 
divide the "if we lose" possibilities and their results as follows: 

a. ^ Withdrawal because of collapse or defection of SVN: 
damage in policy areas 2 and 3 and serious damage in area 1. 

b. Withdrawal through deal with Hanoi or international conference 
which did little more than paper over our defeat: much less damage in 
policy areas 2 and 3 but more in 1. 
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c. Withdrawal through international conference in which an inter- 
national body takes on some responsibilities in SVN and whole concept 
of international responsibility for security of LDC's is strengthened; 
probably least damaging in policy area 1 and possibly even to our 
advantage in policy areas 2 and 3. 

These judgments are based on my belief that our only hope of holding 
the line against further "wars of liberation, " in case we lose in Vietnam 
and perhaps anyway, is a greater international commitment to the effort. 

An international conference, while probably producing immediately 
distasteful results, would probably strengthen this commitment, 
particularly as it applies to a country like Thailand, which has the 
advantage over Vietnam of not being a divided country. The international 
conference and commitments it produced might also strengthen the, 

"grand alliance" and might even lay a clearer foundation for cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. One should also not overlook the possibility - 
admittedly a remote one - that an exercise of this sort might be an 
opening wedge for a meaningful dialogue with Communist China. 

Thus I feel that, if we are to lose, oxir preferences should be in the 
order of (c)„ (b) , (a) , and that we should therefore start working for the least 
disastrous outcome in the event of defeat, to the extent that this can be done 
without appreciably prejudicing the possibilities of our winning or at least 
achieving a stalemate in SVN. It would seem to me possible to move a long 
way toward an international conference without in any way prejudicing our 
military position in SVN. In fact, such an effort might actua l ly strengthen 
it by winning greater international sympathy and support for our position. 

I would assume that the Communists would do their best to have us 
run out of SVN rather tlian negotiated out and would therefore attempt to 
frustrate our moves toward holding a meaningful international conference, 
but even if our efforts along this line were not to prove successful in the 
long run, I believe they would still be worthwhile, because the very effort 
to reach an international settlement would, I believe, strengthen our 
position in policy area 2 (and possibly also 3) and would lay a slightly 
improved foundation for an international effort to stop the forward moving 
wave of "wars of liberation" elsewhere among the LDC's. 

In working for an international conference, I believe we should be 
as forthcoming as 'possible to meet the doubts and criticisms of our friends 
throughout the free world. I say this because I feel that the more forth- 
coming we are the more likely the conference is to produce reasonably 
tolerable results for us and also because I think that the chances are 
strongly against the Communists being willing to take part in really 
meaningful negotiations in any case, and therefore our forthcoming stand 
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would help turn free world opinion strongly against them. I have in mind 
such stands as accepting the Viet Cong at the conference table as an 
additional entity to North Vietnam, welcoming some sort of international 
neutralization of the whole Southeast Asia Peninsula (of course with 
adequate guarantees for Thai and Malaysian security), and a readiness 
to discuss U. N. membership for Communist China. Some of these points 
would require extremely cautious phrasing and handling, because of the 
possible repercussions in the Republic of China, Thailand and other 
countries, but if handled well could greatly strengthen the "grand alliance" 
and, I believe, help set up the international defense line tliat is so badly 
needed to stop future "wars of liberation. " 


My overall conclusion is that, if the chances for victory in Vietnam 
are indeed as slim as you describe them in your memorandxim, we should 
use the two following guidelines: 

1. To avoid any further escalation of the war which brings with it 
any appreciable escalation of the damage to us in the three major policy 
areas outlined above. 

2. To pursue the war and, if it proves impossible to win it, to 
lose it in such a way that this defeat does the least possible damage in 
these three policy areas and perhaps even strengthens us in some ways, 
so that we shall be able to block "wars of national liberation" more 
successfully in the future through a greater solidarity of the advanced 
nations of the free world and a strengthened structure of international 
guarantees for the LDC's. In short, if the Communists are to win in 
Vietnam, let us be sure that theirs is a P3rrrhic victory. 


Sincerely yours, 


0. Reischauer 
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